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strange realities when these shall be at 
hand. It was a great step, but only a 
step, from the figure of Atlas holding 
up the pagan heavens to the conception 
of Christ bearing the cross of mankind 
upon his shoulders. In wartime may it 
not be the peculiar function of the im- 
aginative arts, which always hint at 
unseen meanings, to reconcile the human 
spirit to the things which the human 
flesh must undergo? 

We are told that even in the trenches 
the men are obliged to keep their faces 
clean shaven and their clothes in order — 
all this diversion of energy to personal 
tasks from the prime business of fighting 
being regarded as well spent in the pur- 
chase, among other things, of "morale." 
And what is this "morale?" Perhaps it 
is best explained by an illustration. 

We have heard somewhere a fable of a 
pet ape whose master was wont to dress 
him in a silk hat and a high collar and 
to walk arm and arm with him in the 
park, and how upon a hot day when the 
master for compassion had relieved the 
ape of the troublesome collar, the animal 
fell at once upon all fours and became 
a wild beast again. He had simply lost 
his "morale." May we not have some- 
thing of this kind to fear if we allow 
ourselves to be divested of the arts which 
civilization has evolved? For painting, 
sculpture, music, and literature tend to 
keep up the morale of the community, 
the family, and the individual; and it 
must not be forgotten that the com- 
munity, the family, and the individual 
are also units in the great army of the 
nation. 

Already the need of attention to 
morale at home has made itself felt in 



an occasional isolated case. Now and 
then an individual, more highly strung 
than others, has been stimulated by the 
sight of some object which suggested the 
war, to an intensity of expression which 
contains the germ of panic. The help of 
every individual and every institution is 
needed now to make the distinction be- 
tween true patriotism and these danger- 
ous manifestations which masquerade 
under its name. 

In the present crisis the Art Institute 
desires above all things to do its part in 
stabilizing the civic mind, for this, when 
all is said and done, is its fine and 
characteristic obligation. 

Editorial from the Chicago Tribune, January 
27, 1918. 

THE ART INSTITUTE IN 
WARTIME 

While there is a note of triumph in 
the display of paintings, sculptures, and 
designs by the Art Institute's alumni, 
there is an unmistakable note of melan- 
choly — not to say despair — in the Art 
Institute's finances. Since our declara- 
tion of war 1,200 members have fallen 
away. Thus, at the very time when 
expenses increase beyond all precedent, 
income diminishes by $12,000. 

We understand the motive that 
prompts withdrawal of support in time 
of war. It believes itself patriotic. Re- 
garding art as an elegance, merely, and 
a superfluous elegance at that, it con- 
cludes that art can wait, and so it can — 
theoretically. Practically, it lapses while 
waiting. And the lapse is serious. For 
art is. By no means superfluous, it has 
actually a connection with national pros- 
perity. If it is good fun, it is also good 
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business. In "the war after the war" 
there will be a competition not only in 
prices and utility and the more prosaic 
qualities of products put forth, but in 
their artistic qualities as well. This has 
always been the case. In "the war after 
the War" it will emphasize itself more 
vigorously than ever, and no influence 
that makes for good taste in craftsman- 
ship and design can vanish or suspend 
without gravely impairing our chance of 
success later on. 

It is a mistake to think of the Art 
Institute as nothing more than a pleasure 
resort, though no other gallery in the 
world attracts a million visitors a year. 
It is a mistake to think of it as a gallery 
plus an art school — and nothing more. 
Rightly appraised, it ranks also with the 
forces that affect the salability of Ameri- 



can goods. By elevating popular stand- 
ards, by training those who ultimately 
shape the trend of design, and by fitting 
Americans to hold their own against 
Europeans when it comes to setting the 
stamp of artistic excellence upon Ameri- 
can manufactures, such forces earn their 
maintenance and deserve it. Just as a 
business proposition they have a right to 
demand support. They are free to claim 
that prerogative not so much despite the 
war as because of it. 

If this sounds a bit idealistic, a bit 
sentimental, consider how Europe re- 
gards art in wartime. The English are 
recalling artists from the trenches. The 
French are packing their art schools with 
girls while the French government sub- 
sidizes art in every form precisely as 
before the war. Both France and Eng- 
land fear Germany, and well they may, 
for the war has been a blessing to 
German art. Forbidden to purchase 
more than the officially assigned quanti- 
ties of staples, prosperous Germans buy 
pictures at a rate wholly unexampled. 
Artists thrive. Taste grows apace. In 
the nature of things, post bellum Ger- 
many will show a notable advance in the 
artistic character of industrial products. 
Other nations take warning! 

While art has its head in the clouds, 
it has its feet on the ground, and while 
its relation to business is indirect, un- 
deniably, it is real. The promoters of the 
exhibition at the Art Institute have been 
careful to point that out. A dozen 
different displays of commercial wares 
designed by its graduates write "Q. E. 
D." Nor is this the whole story. One 
finds perhaps an even more gripping 
appeal in the address to civic pride. Chi- 
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cago made the Art Institute. Chicago 
has supported the Art Institute through 
thick and thin. The results are now on 
exhibition. A glance at the signatures 
reveal a notable dependence of American 
art upon Chicago. For art's sake, as well 
as for industry's and for Chicago's sake 
as well as for America's, the Art Institute 
merits not only the usual allegiance but, 
in these days of stress, an allegiance that 
will assure its continuance and expan- 
sion and doubly earned prosperity. It is 
our show piece. Support it. Give. 

Editorial from the Chicago Examiner, 
February 12, 1918. 

REAL PATRIOTISM CONSERVES 

ART EVEN IN THE VORTEX 

OF WAR 

WE lack a sense of proportion 
when we allow the Chicago 
Art Institute to fall into 
serious financial straits because the nation 
is at war. 

Since we declared war, less than a 
year ago, the Chicago Art Institute has 
lost at least 1 ,200 members, which means 
$12,000 less in annual revenue. 

And this at a time when the cost of 
running an institution like the Chicago 
Art Institute is higher than ever before. 

War is the excuse, of course. But it 
is a mighty poor excuse. We Americans 
may think that war conditions justify at 
least a temporary neglect of art, but the 
older civilized governments take an 
exactly opposite view. 

Both France and Great Britain, for in- 
stance, have appointed national art com- 
missions in the midst of war, and have 
supplied them more liberally with funds 
than was thought possible in times of peace. 





SCULPTURE IN EXHIBITION 
BY CHARLES HAAG 

The British government is even recall- 
ing artists from the trenches. The 
French government is filling the nation's 
art schools with girls, and subsidizing 
every form of legitimate art as gener- 
ously as before the war. 

In short, the older civilized nations con- 
sider it as necessary to preserve art, to 
stimulate art, even in the throes of a 
gigantic war, as they do to preserve any 
other corner stone in the fabric of 
civilization itself. 

Lately we wrote an editorial appeal- 
ing to the Chicago City Council for at 
least a nominal appropriation of city 
funds, sufficient to keep the municipal art 
commission alive. 

It is only a lack of vision and a due 
sense of proportion that makes such 
appeals necessary. 

Education — all forms of real educa- 
tion — must go ahead in spite of war. 



